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Lincoln  and  the  Mountains 


By     E.     Lei^K     Mud^e 


A  BRAIIAM  LINCOLN  was  not  in  trutli  a 

/  \  mountaineer.  But  ho  was  born  among 
*■  *•  the  Kentuckj'  highlands  and  came  of 
the  same  aneestral  stock  that  still  maintains 
among  our  Eastern  mountains  the  purest  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  lrij,li  blood. 

And  there  is  something  in  the  character 
of  Lincoln  that  suggests  the  mountains. 
His  rugged  and  vigorous  nature  and  even 
his  face  speak  to  me  of  mountains  and 
forests.  All  through  the  Southern  Apjja- 
lachians  are  i)eople  who  in  face,  figure,  and 
mental  traits  show  a  rac'ial  and  social  rela- 
tionship to  the  (ireat  Emancipator. 

The  mountains  have 
recognized  the  j)lace  of 
Lincoln  in  tht'ir  history. 
His  l)irtliplace  has  be- 
come a  shrine  and  in  re- 
cent years  "The  Land 
of  the  Sky"  has  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute.  Llue 
Ridge,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  summer  head- 
quarters of  the  Cliristian 
Associations  (jf  tlie 
South,  ileilicaled  its 
chief  building  to  the 
Southern  hero,  Robert 
E.  Lee.  IMrs.  Bush- 
Brown,  of  Washington, 
painted  a  noI)le  portrait 
of  the  great  general. 
But  the  great  hall  in 
which  the  picture  was 
hung  needed  another 
portrait  besides  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  Virginia 
country,  and  the  sam(; 
artist  was  commissioned 
to  paint  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln,    the   hero   of   all   the   States. 

Tlie  painting  of  the  Lincoln  portrait  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a  high  ambition,  as  well  as 
an  ex])ression  of  the  artist's  lovo  and  venera- 
tion. Said  she  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling, 
in  1920:  "Humbly  I  have  striven  to  show 
the  man  who  saved  the  nation;  the  man 
through  whose  sad  and  ])atient  e3es  shone 
a  love  for  his  fellowmen  which  few  have  felt 
in  such  large  measure;  around  whose  large 
and  irregidar  mouth  played  lines  of  tender- 
ness and  humor,  where  the  chisel  of  care  and 
Sorrow  could  not  obliterate  a  love  of  fun 
which  saved  his  reason  and  kept  him  steady 
during  the  storms  of  abuse,  ridicule,  and 
hatred  through  whicli  he  ])assed. 

"I  chose  the  period  just  after  his  election 
in  18t)0,  before  his  noble  chin  was  liidden  by 
a  beard,  and  I  did  this  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  here  at  Blue  Ridge  the  com- 
paratively young  man  would  come  nearer 
to  the  hearts  and  understanding  of  the 
young  people  who  assemble  here. 

"The  artist  is  never  satisfied.  The  nobler 
the  task,  the  higher  does  his  ideal  seem  above 
his  best  performance.  To  me  this  is  no  great 
success,   and   I   can   only   hope  that   it   will 


Mrs.  Buah-Broion  s  portrait  of 
Lincoln 


serve  to  make  some  think  of  the  great  and 
good  man  who  could  say  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  and  the  height  of  his  own 
achievement,  'With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  to  do  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in' — the 
man  who  walked  and  worked  all  his  life 
with  God." 

nPlIERE  was  another  expression  of  the 
■»■  feeling  of  the  South  toward  Lincoln  in  the 
brief  address  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  who 
presided  at  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling: 
"We  have  named  the 
central  building  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  gn)unds  the 
'Robert  E.  Lee  Hall,' 
because  we  believe 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  the 
finest  Hower  of  South- 
ern chivalry.  He  rep- 
resents the  truest  type 
of  .Christian  manhood, 
the  loftiest  moral  life, 
the  jiurcst  and  noblest 
idi-als  of  the  old  South. 
"We  have  also  in  this 
buikling  a  portrait  of 
Sidney  Lanier,  who 
knew  the  soul  of  the 
trees  and  the  flowers 
as  no  other  American 
jioet  knew  it,  and  wliose 
heart  was  filled  with  a 
deep,  religious  passion 
such  as  no  other  jwet 
(J  f  our  s  e  c  t  i  o  n  h  a  s 
shown. 

"We  will  ultimately 
put  into  this  hall  one 
more  picture,  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  who 
is  also  one  of  the  South's  great  Christian 
souls. 

"We  wanted  this  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  because  wc  of  the  South  feel  that  he 
is  one  of  America's  greatest  souls.  We  wanted 
it  because  he  was  so  genuinely  and  tlior- 
oughly  human  and  so  rarely  Christian;  we 
wanted  it  because  he  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  two  foremost  characters  in  the  conflict 
of  the  sixties,  were  too  big  for  malice  and  too 
Christian  for  hatred.  We  believe  that  if 
Robert  E.  Lee  were  here  he  would  heartily 
welcome  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
this  hall. 

"Lastly,  we  wanted  this  pictun;  here  be- 
cause we  are  a  united  nation.  What  the 
South  has  produced  belongs  to  all;  what  the 
North  has  produced  belongs  to  all.  Lincoln 
and  Lee  are  not  Northern  and  Southern,  but 
American.  We  believe  that  these  two  great 
souls  as  they  look  out  from  their  portraits 
across  this  room,  painted  by  the  same  hand, 
will  forever  be  a  sign  to  those  who  enter  our 
building  that  there  is  no  North  and  no 
South,  but  that  we  are  one  and  insepa- 
rable." 
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